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Is Capitalism Doomed? By on" Dennis. New York, 
3. 


Harper and Brothers, 1932. 

Mr. Dennis, who has played the rdéles both of financier 
and of diplomatist, has produced one of the most stimula- 
ting and provocative books of the season. His incisive 
criticisms of business and finance are the more impres- 
sive because he writes as a defender of capitalism as a 
form of economic organization. The system, he main- 
tains, has not “failed in service” but “society has failed 
in command of it”; the alternative to its reform is econo- 
mic dictatorship; no other system, however, offers such 
“justly cherished values” as “individual initiative and per- 
sonal liberty” in the same measure. The present trend of 
experience raises the stock of communism throughout the 
world but this is due not to an intrinsic fault of capitalism, 
nor even of business men as such: it is the fault of the 
people in that “they are so destitute of spiritual leaders as 
to ask or pay any attention to the advice of business men. 
Business needs to receive orders—not to give them... . 

“Casting the glamour of romance or theology over the 
processes of trade . . . can never make business leader- 
ship adequate or business a complete scheme of human 
destiny. Welfare must always be a matter of pursuing a 
series of spiritual objectives according to some scheme 
of life, no matter how simple or strange. Business ways 
may serve the ends of welfare by supplying an abundance 
of goods at low economic cost, but profit-seeking can 
never generate the necessary impulses to sustain economic 
activity. All of this amounts to stating that business can- 
not solve its own market problem. Probably the wisest 
utterances from any high place with regard to the present 
depression have issued from the Vatican. This wisdom 
has consisted in the simple fact that it has expressed con- 
cern over the welfare of human beings and not the re- 
covery of the thing called business.” 

The economic problem arises from the fact that the 
“earned income” of the people is too small. We create 
prosperity by inflation and fall victim to the disease of 
compound interest. Those in high places—political, fin- 
ancial and academic—have led investors to believe that 
they “could obtain more than the average return on capi- 
tal.” Investment trusts are characterized as a “racket.” 
The visible remedy for our present ailment is “adequate 
levies on capital.” “Impossible debt burdens simply are 
not borne by debtors. Redistribution of the burden always 
occurs. Taxation is a rational, honest and advantageous 
way of effecting it. But it requires social intelligence and 


moral courage to apply.” Speculation, however, the au- 
thor would not do away with, because he thinks any de- 
sirable social order “should allow the people as many ways 
of making fools of themselves as can be safely tolerated.” 
The technical arguments for the most part are too ex- 
tensive and cover too wide an economic range to review 
here. The conclusion of the matter, economically speak- 
ing, is that only a high taxation, government spending 
program will remedy the existing situation. The grim 
alternative, steadily approaching, is war, which the sutfer- 
ing peoples of the world will be betrayed into welcom- 
ing because of the temporary prosperity it would bring. 
After all, “systematic confiscation by taxation” is better 
than “haphazard confiscation by inflationary uses of 
credit.” F. E. J. 


The Christian Social Manifesto. By Joseph Husslein, S. J. 
Milwaukee, The Bruce Publishing Company, 1931. $2.50. 
Dr. Husslein has written a book of much usefulness to 

Protestant as well as to Catholic students. It is an inter- 

pretation of the famous Encyclical, Rerum Novarum, on 

The Condition of the Working Classes, by Pope Leo XIII 

and of the Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno on Reconstruct- 

ing the Social Order, by Pope Pius XI. Certain other 

Catholic pronouncements are taken account of in the 

treatment. The author remarks that a detailed study of 

the Leonine Encyclical has long been needed and that a 

full understanding of that remarkable document requires 

“a wealth of historic information and an extensive know- 

ledge of Christian social tradition.” The present volume 

presents “a survey of the social doctrine of the church 
as taught by her highest representatives. It is, in a sense, 

a Christian sociology, as set forth by the sovereign Pon- 

tiffs and interpreted by the author in the spirit of Catho- 

lic tradition.” The full texts of the two encyclicals are 
published in an appendix. 

Dr. Husslein, an accomplished Catholic scholar, begins 
by sketching the historical and social background of Leo’s 
Encyclical, in the growth of capitalism and the onset of 
the industrial revolution. With the momentous industrial 
changes thus brought about came the dominance of the 
profit motive, now “accepted as the supreme purpose of 
industry,” which “stood in clear opposition to the prin- 
ciple of medieval economics, which always insisted upon 
the comnion good as paramount. This only correct ethical 
doctrine the church never ceased to stress.” He shows 
the results of these changes in terms of human welfare. 
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Facing them the Pope declared the position of the church. 
Dr. Husslein thus characterizes the social philosophy of 
Christianity: ‘‘Let us, then, understand that there is not 
one special law for business and quite another for private 
matters. The commandments of Sinai and the Sermon on 
the Mount, alike, make no exception for any condition, 
circumstance, or relation in human life. God is Lord of 
all, and Christ is King of all, to be equally obeyed in 
every human act, whether in business, politics, finance, 
and industry, or in the more intimate concerns of our own 
private life and morals.” 

“Liberalism,” with its emphasis on the “rule of nature” 
and its doctrine of laissez faire and economic individual- 
ism, is depicted as the foe of Christianity; while socialism 
is regarded as the offspring of historic materialism, which, 
in turn sprang from capitalism—the godless child of a 
godless parent. 

The position of the church on labor unionism Dr. 
Husslein thus summarizes: ‘The benevolence of certain 
trusts and corporations is often cited as an evidence that 
labor unions can be dispensed with. Yet in not a few 
instances one of the main motives stimulating this benevo- 
lence was the desire to keep away labor unionism. So too, 
even the most excellent instances of industrial democracy 
in various plants would be unthinkable today had labor 
unionism not taken the first step toward democratizing 
industry. It were sheerest folly, then, for the laboring 
class to trust solely to any scheme of benevolence, or to 
relinquish labor unionism for any promises held out to 
them.” 

The ethics of the labor strike is discussed in typically 
specific fashion, affording impressive illustration of the 
way in which Catholic teaching lends itself to concrete 
and authoritative treatment of specific issues. 

The section dealing with the state and the relation of 
the church thereto will be discussed in a later issue. — 


Social Progress and Christian Ideals. William P. King, editor. 

Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury Press, 1931. $2.25. 

The contributions of four writers have been fitted into 
a scheme in this book in effective fashion. Mr. Myers’ 
section presents an admirably concise statement of Chris- 
tian social ideals and of the social conditions which have 
confronted Christianity down to the present time. In his 
concluding paragraph he says: “Those who look forward 
to an ideal social order in which there shall be bread, 
brotherhood, and freedom for all have today new grounds 
for faith and hope in the possibilities of its coming. But 
the principal need of the world is the will to believe in the 
kingdom of God.” 

Obstacles to social progress are discussed by Dr. Taylor. 
He indicts “rugged individualism,” shows the results of 
laissez faire in a machine age, asserts his faith in democ- 
racy and summons the church to Christianity. “Social 
progress,” he says, “comes through the progressive releas- 
ing of the best in the masses. . . . When science gives the 
technique and the church gives the social passion, we will 
possess power to make the world over into the kingdom 
of God.” 

“The Conditions of Social Progress” is the theme of 
Dr. King’s section. He gives a 25-point platform of 
social testimony and action and outlines the conditions of 
social progress. Striking sentences are these: 

“The personality of God and the personality of man 
stand or fall together.” 

“There is not only the continuous manifestation of God, 
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but the continuous creation of God. Our world is an 
unfinished world.” 

Professor Jensen offers a forecast that avoids super- 
ficial optimism but not one of despair. “It is the task of 
ethics,” he says, “to define the ends worth striving toward, 
and of science to elaborate the means for their realization.” 
He explodes the myth of inevitable progress. In the 
future social progress will require that human behavior 
be “increasingly willed” and “increasingly socialized.” 
Civilization must solve four problems—one of process 
(scientific), one of values (ethical), one of means (tech- 
nological), one of motivation (psychological). The odds 
may seem heavy against the solution, but this has always 
been so. “The outcome is doubtful enough that none of 
us dare be laggards, but hopeful enough to challenge us 
to the task with zest and high courage.” F. E. J. 


Business Adrift. By Wallace Brett Donham. New York, 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1931. $2.50. 

The prolonged depression makes of this an apt title. 
But the author, who is dean of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration at Harvard, is not merely con- 
cerned about business recovery. Rather, his main empha- 
sis is on foresight and planning which will make for 
business stability. ‘The danger in our situation lies not 
in radical propaganda, but in lack of effective business 
leadership. Great problems, upon the decision of which 
the whole history of the future may turn, are receiving no 
adequate attention. Even the mechanism of thought neces- 
sary to the rational handling of such problems is not 
understood. We are drifting with the tide, having no 
conception where it is leading us. Business is as much 
at fault as politics.” 

Although the author pins his faith to the capitalistic 
system he believes that we should learn at least two lessons 
from the Soviet government—“first the value and neces- 
sity of a general plan, and second the importance in such 
a plan of a general philosophy of our relationship to 
civilization.” Furthermore, he believes that “we can 
secure competent general business planning without losing 
liberty and personal initiative.” 

The present situation is marked by “the competition of 
fear consequent on insecurity” and “partly through hys- 
teria, partly through world-wide causes, almost wholly 
through lack of a plan, we have lost, not our capacity to 
make things our neighbors want, but our capacity as 
neighbors to buy them.” The causes, the author says, 
were largely within the control of business and “their re- 
currence in extreme form” appears to have been wholly 
within the control of business. 

“Our answer to socialism,” the author believes, “should 
be . . . a demonstration that we have the capacity, the 
brains, the plan and the system which can attain greater 
results.” He says: “If capitalism and capital are not based 
on programs which are socially sound for the whole mass 
of our people the preservation of existing capital and the 
continuance of the capitalistic system will both be im- 
possible.” 

Industrial and political leaders cannot continue to rely 
on “a series of rear guard encounters in the effort to use 
written constitutions and laws to protect capital and capi- 
talistic society.” On the contrary they must “participate 
in preparing constructive plans which shall take into ac- 
count the legitimate demand of the great mass of our 
community both for security and for an equitable share 
in progress.” More purchasing power must be distributed 
among the masses, employment must be stabilized, public 
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works must be used to diminish fluctuations in the busi- 
ness cycle, the enlargement of the home market must be 
stressed, and there must be less emphasis on the increase 
of exports and on international competition. If the home 
market can be developed so as to maintain and increase 
profits and maintain and raise standards of living, interna- 
tional peace will be promoted, and, through the lessening 
of competition, Europe and the rest of the world will be 
assisted toward rehabilitation and development. It would 
do much to induce the stabilization of Western civiliza- 
tion. The author is convinced that “if broad rationaliza- 
tion of the future is impossible” then “planning [within 
the profit making system] is impossible.” A. E. S. 


Man and Technics. By Oswald Spengler. 
A. Knopf, 1932. $2.00. 


This little book contains a library of pessimism, but it 
is the work of a great mind whose challenge courageous 
people will not wish to avoid. It presents at least one 
proposition of undoubted value and timeliness. The de- 
stiny of man, says Spengler, “can only be understood by 
dealing with all the provinces of his activity simultaneously 
and comparatively, and avoiding the mistake of trying to 
elucidate some problem, say, of his politics or his religion 
or his art, solely in terms of particular sides of his being, 
in the belief that, this done, there is no more to be said.” 

The tactics of man’s living, he says, are those of a 
“splendid beast of prey, brave, crafty and cruel.” Through 
the genius of a “thinking hand’—man’s “technics”—he 
has achieved creativeness and arrayed himself against 
nature. Herein is the tragedy of his life, for nature is 
stronger. His civilization at last becomes a machine. The 
history of man’s technics is “fast drawing to its inevitable 
close.” And the concluding melancholy reflection is this: 
“We are born into this time and must bravely follow the 
path to the destined end. There is no other way. Our 
duty is to hold on to the lost position, without hope, with- 
out rescue, like that Roman soldier whose bones were 
found in front of a door in Pompeii, who, during the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, died at his post because they forgot to 
relieve him. That is greatness. That is what it means to 
be a thoroughbred. The honorable end is the one thing 
that can not be taken from a man.” 

The book is reminiscent throughout of the author’s 
imposing work, The Decline of the West. F. E. J. 


New York, Alfred 


America Faces the Future. Charles A. Beard, editor. Boston 
and New York, Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1932. $3.00. 


The Swope Plan: Details, Criticism, Analysis. J. George 
— editor. New York, The Business Bourse, 1931. 


The useful volume edited by Dr. Beard consists of two 
parts, the first dealing with the “new intellectual and 
moral climate,” and the second with “blue-prints for a 
planned economy’—an outline of the various proposals 
recently put forward for social-economic planning. 

Prominence is given to two church pronouncements— 
the Pastoral Letter of the Episcopal Bishops in 1931 and 
the Federal Council’s Labor Sunday Message of the same 
year. 

The volume contains reprints of articles in The Forum 
by Messrs. Foster and Catchings, Edward Angly, Charles 
R. Walker and André Maurois. The last named avers 
that capitalism can be saved (as he hopes it will be) “only 
by transforming itself.” Foster and Catchings declare 
that it will be a happy day “when industry is freed from 
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the strangling grip of the old fallacy that a country can- 
not save too much.” James Truslow Adams castigates 
the bankers, declaring that for the cynical, resentful at- 
titude of the public toward them they “have only them- 
selves to blame, and will have until they have cleaned their 
houses and shown by their acts that they have come to a 
full realization of the heavy social responsibility which 
rests upon them.” 

The second section of the book is an excellent source 
for planning programs. 

Mr. Frederick’s little book contains Mr. Swope’s state- 
ment of his own plan and a considerable assortment of 
comment, favorable and unfavorable. Added to this is a 
discussion of the anti-trust laws in relation to the trade 
association—‘‘the key-weakness of economic control in the 
United States today,” of the principle of “reasonable regu- 
lation” of business, of coercion and “martial law 
economics” as practiced by Governor “Bill” Murray, and 
of the five-day week. 

The book looks toward constructive action along the 
lines laid down by Mr. Swope. F. E. J. 


Cost of Government in the United States 1929-1930. By the 
aa Industrial Conference Board, Inc. New York, 1932. 


In view of the present emphasis upon reducing the 
cost of government this survey is a very acceptable piece 
of research. The analysis of national, state and local ex- 
penditures and receipts from each form of taxation in- 
dicates the relative position that each form of government 
occupies in providing public services. Consideration is 
also given to the origin, amount and distribution of the 
public debts of the national, state and local governments. 

The cost of government as represented by per capita 
taxes of national, state and local governments combined, 
expressed in current dollars, increased from $22.66 in 1913 
to $81.68 in 1921, decreased to $64.86 in 1923, and in- 
creased to $83.33 in 1930. The corresponding figures in 
terms of 1913 dollars are $22.66, $58.42, $45.01, and 
$67.42 respectively. Thus when the variation in price 
levels is taken into account the increase is less pronounced. 

When these figures are considered in relation to the in- 
crease in the national income it is evident that the burden 
of taxation in the United States is not great. In 1913 
taxes absorbed 6.4 per cent of the national income and in 
1929 11.5 per cent. Chiefly because of the estimated de- 
crease in national income, in 1930 taxes absorbed 14.4 per 
cent. Furthermore, if a nation engages in an expensive 
war and fails to provide for a number of years the facili- 
ties needed by a growing population it may expect to pay 
a cumulative bill. 

Although the post-war period was one of prosperity, 
the productive facilities of the nation were not used to 
anything like full capacity. If they had been, the per- 
centage of the national income absorbed by taxes would 
have been much less. Obviously emphasis on elimination 
of waste in public expenditures is much needed but those 
who demand a decrease in public expenditures are asking 
for cuts which will diminish the services that the govern- 
ment is expected to provide. If full value for public 
expenditures is obtained, the best way to reduce the bur- 
den of taxes is to increase the national income. AES 


Labor Agreements in Coal Mines. By Louis Block. New 
York, The Russell Sage Foundation, 1931. $2.00. 


Present relations between employers and employes in 
the coal industry of the United States indicate a need for 
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more constructive measures. ‘The struggle of coal miners 
in Illinois for industrial status was selected for study be- 
cause that coal district furnishes the best illustration of 
collective bargaining and because the most extensive and 
reliable materials were available there. 

The system of collective bargaining which has been de- 
veloping for nearly 50 years persists in Illinois in spite 
of the breakdown of the system in other coal districts. The 
miners in that state have maintained the full strength of 
their organization although they have been surrounded by 
competitive forces making for disruption. If any coal is 
produced in Illinois it must be mined by union men. 

Strenuous efforts have been made to extend the system 
of collective bargaining throughout the industry but the 
economic advantage of operators in other districts, the use 
of “yellow-dog” contracts, injunctions, and other restric- 
tions have not only prevented the union from getting a 
foothold but have enabled operators who refuse to deal 
with the union steadily to enlarge the non-union area. Be- 
fore the World War the greater part of our bituminous 
coal was mined by union workers but now the opposite 
is true. The railroads, utility companies and industrial 
concerns chiefly, as the largest consumers of coal, have 
profited by this situation because wage decreases have been 
translated into lower prices and the whole bituminous in- 
dustry is now in such a depressed condition that even those 
operators who have been most opposed to dealing with the 
union and to establishing basic wages are getting little or 
no return from their investment. 

The purpose of the book is to suggest the means by 
which the industry might make a new start in industrial 
relations. The system of collective bargaining is a basis 
upon which real and extensive cooperation between em- 
ployers and employes cou'd be developed. In the absence 
of legislation compelling operators to deal with their em- 
ployes on a collective basis it is doubtful whether anything 
will change their attitude except the recognition that co- 
operation between employers and employes is good busi- 
ness. ACES: 


Union-Management Cooperation on the Railroads. By Louis 
e100. Wood. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1931. 


This study is one of the most comprehensive ever made 
of an experiment in industrial relations. The experiment 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad has induced four 
other railroads to try cooperation. The results obtained 
indicate that wastes can be eliminated, production can be 
increased, greater stability in employment can be estab- 
lished, and personal attitudes can be improved when em- 
ployers and employes are willing to make a new approach 
to their common problems. 

The indications are that employers generally have long 
neglected to initiate relations with their employes which 
would establish industrial peace. Students of industrial 
history have long maintained that industrial warfare has 
been due for the most part to the autocratic methods of 
management. In view of the fact that the results obtained 
by cooperation are of greater advantage to employers than 
to employes, a study of this kind should help employers 
to see that they have neglected an important asset. 

AES, 


The Government In Labor Disputes. By Edwin E. Witte. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1932. $4.00. 


This comprehensive and lucid treatment of the legal 
aspects of labor disputes gives the reader the impression 


that the United States has neglected to give to organized 
labor a legal status in keeping with the democratic prin- 
ciples upon which the nation is founded. The impartial 
analysis of legal and economic factors in the relations of 
employers and employes leads to the conclusion that the 
problems involved must be faced if industrial society is to 
progress under a capitalistic system. 

In the final chapter on future policies the author sug- 
gests definite steps. “Injunctions and yellow-dog con- 
tracts have become important political questions, which, it 
would seem, must be decided in the near future. But 
these are only acute phases of a much larger problem; the 
growing distrust of the courts, the frequent lawlessness 
in labor disputes, the bitter struggles over the issue of 
unionization, and numerous other manifestations of un- 
rest all point to the need for a well-defined, comprehensive 
public policy toward labor disputes.” Since the courts 
“have the final word as to constitutionality,” it is evident 
that “substantive law depends more upon the courts than 
upon the legislators. We may as well frankly face the 
fact that the bulk of the law is made by the courts—that 
the social point of view of the judges, particularly of the 
judges of courts of final jurisdiction, is the most important 
factor in the decisions in labor cases, which means that 
the liberalization of the substantive law is largely a matter 
of educating or selecting the judges. 

. If all judges could be made to realize that labor 
disputes present social problems that cannot be settled by 
rules of logic alone, the greatest obstacle to a more liberal 
substantive law would be removed.” A.E. S. 


When Southern Labor Stirs. By Tom Tippett. New York. 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, Inc., 1931. $2.50. 


Some Southern Cotton Mill Workers and Their Villages. By 
Jennings J. Rhyne. Chapel Hill, N. C., The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1930. $2.50. 

Following the labor struggles in the Southern textile 
industry a literature is appearing that records the attitudes 
and conditions out of which industrial warfare has sprung. 
Mr. Tippett’s book is based on his experiences in various 
centers where strikes have occurred. It is a graphic pres- 
entation of the economic and political settings of these 
struggles. It does more than detail the events which have 
stirred the South and developed public opinion in the 
North; it portrays the ways in which economic power is 
used to keep vast numbers of industrial workers in a con- 
dition of serfdom. Police, sheriffs and their deputies, 
the militia and the courts are made available to perpetuate 
that economic power, in the absence of legislation which 
would permit workers to improve their industrial and 
political status. Thus it presents in a striking way what 
the whole labor movement in the United States is up 
against. 

Moreover, the author criticizes what he regards as the 
ineptitude of the American labor movement. By failing to 
establish outposts in a section of the country which is 
being rapidly industrialized, organized labor in other sec- 
tions subjects itself to the full force of Southern competi- 
tion based on exploitation of workers. While the appeal 
of the American Federation of Labor for collective bar- 
gaining on a cooperative basis fell on deaf ears, the author 
contends that organized labor inexcusably failed in many 
respects to handle its defeats in a manner calculated to 
keep the spirit of unionism alive and to put it in position 
to extend its territory under more favorable circumstances. 

Mr. Rhyne’s study is based on careful investigation of 
conditions in various types of cotton mill villages and 
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among workers who live outside the villages. The data 
were accumulated ‘before the recent strikes occurred. It 
is a matter-of-fact presentation of industrial and social 
life which largely explains why the workers were ready 
for revolt. Whether the Southern textile workers will be 
able to improve their status unaided by organized labor 
remains to be seen. The past record under the régime 
of individual bargaining and paternalistic welfare work 
gives little promise. ABS 


Unemployment Insurance in Switzerland. By T. G. Spates and 
G. S. Rabinovitch. New York, Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc., 1931. $3.00. 

This volume is the third of a series on unemployment 
insurance published by the Industrial Relations Counselors, 
Inc. More types of unemployment insurance are in opera- 
tion in Switzerland than in any other country. Funds are 
established by trade unions, by employers and employes 
jointly, by municipalities, and by cantons. All these funds 
are subsidized by the federal government, grants being 
made on condition that certain requirements with regard 
to contributions, benefits and administration are met. The 
municipal and cantonal systems are compulsory and cover 
workers usually unprotected by trade union or joint funds. 

The increase in unemployment as both a national and 
a world problem has forced the development of compul- 
sory insurance. “The scheme [in Switzerland] has 
achieved protection for less than half of the whole body 
of insurable workers and only about one-fifth of all wage 
earners. The majority are still dependent upon their own 
resources or poor relief. It is noteworthy that in the six 
years of experience under the federal legislation the pro- 
portion of the population insured has been growing steadi- 
ly as more cantons and municipalities have made member- 
ship in an insurance fund compulsory and the number of 
private funds has increased.” 

This excellent study is an important contribution toward 
an understanding of the problem of establishing unem- 
ployment insurance in a country with a federal system 
of government limited by constitutional restrictions. It 
indicates that it is entirely posible for the United States 
to make provision for a national system of unemployment 
insurance and public employment offices. A. E. S. 


The New British Empire. By W. Y. Elliott. New York, 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1932. $5.00. 

In 1931, Dr. Elliott, who is professor of government 
at Harvard University and author of The Pragmatic Re- 
volt in Politics, delivered a series of lectures at the Lowell 
Institute in Boston, which, somewhat expanded, make up 
the present volume. He discusses the existing situation 
in the British Empire in regard to the Dominions, India, 
the colonies, mandates and protectorates, spheres of influ- 
ence, and international affairs in general. The survival of 
the Empire depends, he believes, on the maintenance of 
the capitalist system and international peace, of which it is 
still the greatest bulwark. Britain has the problem not 
only of “holding an empire” but “of keeping at peace and 
at work the outside world in which two-thirds of her trade 
interest still lie.” Economic commonwealth ‘can be 
realized by England overseas only to the degree of getting 
British goods that do not compete with Dominion manu- 
facturers admitted on more favored terms than foreign 
goods.” But as the Dominions become more industrialized 
there will be fewer non-competing goods. Nevertheless, 


England may hold indirectly “a substantial preponderance 
of trade and financing” in all the Dominions except 
Canada. 
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It is clear, however, that economic ties alone will not be 
sufficient to hold the Empire together. Dr. Elliott believes 
that Britain’s colonial policy “must rest upon international 
conciliation and upon the grateful support of her former 
wards, now her ‘equal’ allies.” The future of the British 
Commonwealth depends, first, upon Britain’s maintenance 
of a world situation “neither too peaceful nor too torn by 
war, in which a British league is essential to supplement 
the world League.” The disruption of war might develop 
“entirely independent, perhaps conflicting, economic and 
diplomatic policies by the Dominions and by the subject 
states,” and equally, division might come with “the easy 
lapse of the need of mutual support.” The second requi- 
site is “‘a league of British states in which the dominant 
partner is not too involved in its own difficulties to be use- 
ful to the rest”; England must maintain her power and 
prestige, both economic and political. And, thirdly, there 
must be “a willingness and a need on the part of the other 
partners to concede as essential the necessity of joint ac- 
tion and to assume the consequent responsibilities.” 

The outlook, Dr. Elliott thinks, is hopeful. England 
“is recovering from the long exhaustion of the World 
War”; her “position of moral leadership in the capitalist 
world has not been destroyed,” though shaken by national- 
ism. The “galling restrictions” on the legal autonomy of 
the Dominions “have almost completely disappeared. 
Egypt needs only to be placated by a face-saving arrange- 
ment in the Sudan; and India, as a whole, like Iraq and 
the lesser states, is far more exercised about status than 
about abuses of British power.” The Empire, Dr. Elliott 
concludes, “must stake desperately on peace at almost any 
price and at all costs. Given peace and a recovery in the 
prosperity of the world, the huge economic lead established 
by Great Britain ought to enable her to develop her Em- 
pire, to reconcile nationalism with a freer economic co- 
operation between nations, and to hold a mighty, even if 
a diminished, place in the powers of the world.” 

I. M.C. 


China Speaks on the Conflict Between China and Japan. By 
Chih Meng. New York, Macmillan Company, 1932. $1.50. 


Japan Speaks on the Sino-Japanese Crisis. By K. K. Kawa- 
kami. New York, Macmillan Company, 1932. $1.50. 


Manchuria: Cradle of Conflict. By Owen Lattimore. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1932. $3.00. 


The World’s Danger Zone. By Sherwood Eddy. New York, 

Farrar & Rinehart, 1932. $1.00. 

The Japanese intervention in Manchuria and later in 
Shanghai has been perhaps the outstanding threat to 
world peace within recent months. These four books dis- 
cuss the situation from widely different angles. The au- 
thors of the first two are among the most prominent citi- 
zens of their respective countries now resident in the 
United States. Mr. Lattimore and Dr. Eddy are both 
— who have resided for many years in the Far 

st. 

Mr. Meng and Mr. Kawakami are admittedly con- 
cerned only with presenting the viewpoint of their respec- 
tive countries. The former, who is associate director of 
the China Institute in America, presents much of his 
material in the form of quotations from American and 
British observers. He considers the Japanese claims with 
regard to the railways, land leases, raw materials, treaty 
rights, etc., and declares that Japan “has foreseen the ap- 
proach of the day of final reckoning. Either she will 
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have to adopt the policy of conciliation so that the funda- 
mental interests of the two countries in Manchuria will 
be readjusted on the basis of to live and let live, or she 
must strike before New China becomes of age.” He con- 
cludes that “Japan is challenging the fundamental prin- 
ciples of justice and peace upon which the New Interna- 
tional Order stands. . . . The principle of self-determina- 
tion that the Thirteen Colonies fought for and the peace 
machinery that has been built up since the Great War 
have been demolished by the Japanese army and navy.” 


Naturally, Mr. Kawakami, who is a well known Japan- 
ese journalist, now Washington correspondent of the 
Tokyo Hochi Shimbun, presents a very different point of 
view. He explains that it was “the Japanese sacrifice of 
blood and treasure” that “held China intact,” during the 
early twentieth century. Japan wants “unobstructed 
peaceable access to the raw materials of Manchuria on the 
fair and accepted principle of give and take,” and she tried 
military intervention “only when 20 years of her peaceful 
efforts to secure unobstructed access to Manchuria’s un- 
developed resources failed.” The intervention of 1931, 
like the Twenty-One Demands in 1915, is thus the result 
of China’s “obstructive policy” toward Japan. China’s 
reply to Japan’s efforts at compromise in the matter of 
extra-territoriality was “the unilateral abrogation of the 
treaty with Japan.” Mr. Kawakami presents the Japan- 
ese point of view in regard to the need for Manchurian 
raw materials, the railway question, the problem of land- 
leasing, etc., and lists some 18 ways in which the Chinese 
have violated the Sino-Japanese treaties. Japan, he says, 
has not violated “the sovereignty, the independence, and 
the territorial and administrative integrity of China,” be- 
cause of the “traditional independence” of Manchuria, 
but she is trying to “demilitarize” Manchuria. Mr. Kawa- 
kami has not the same sympathy for the Japanese inter- 
vention in Shanghai. That he considers “a blunder of the 
first magnitude.” Nevertheless, he cites American inter- 
ventions in Mexico and the Caribbean as proof that 
Japan’s action there was not contrary to international law. 


While Mr. Lattimore does not discuss the more recent 
events in Manchuria, his book is particularly valuable for 
its explanation oi the reasons why Manchuria is a “cradle 
of conflict.” He has lived for a number of years in China 
and traveled widely through Mongolia and Chinese Tur- 
kestan. In preparation for this volume, which was made 
possible by a fellowship from the Social Science Research 
Council, he spent some nine months in Manchuria, living 
in different regions and making close contacts with the 
natives. His written sources were nearly all Chinese. He 
explains that the chief reason why the Chinese colonizers 
in Manchuria are nearly all from northern China is not the 
fact that the northern Chinese have to make less radical 
adjustments than the southern, but “a pronounced drift 
and an ancient tradition, the immemorial movement of 
the Chinese from northwest to southeast.” In Chinese 
history the fundamental aim of statecraft was “to control 
the border territories, not to occupy them,” and the 
“north was, in general, the rear; only exceptionally the 
front.” Mr. Lattimore discusses at some length the his- 
tory and culture of the different groups in Manchuria. 
However, “the crux,” he says, “of all Manchurian affairs 
is still the relation of Manchuria to China.” The “in- 
ward-facing frontier” toward China is more important 
than the outer frontiers. This regionalism which has al- 
ways existed is still further complicated by the fact that 
Manchuria is more Westernized than China. “In the proc- 


ess of modernizing Manchuria there is, therefore, a strug- 
gle to subordinate Western technical methods to Chinese 
ideals of civilization; a struggle to master the West, not 
to become Western.” Within Manchuria there is always 
the tendency to “turn and assert authority in China... . 
The balance between a forward frontier policy in Man- 
churia and the domestic relations between Manchuria and 
China affects the status of all Northeastern Asia. . .” And 
today Mr. Lattimore thinks that the balance ‘swings 
against China.” 

Mr. Lattimore concludes that the “future of Manchuria 
is not by any means only a question of the prevalence of 
a Chinese population over Russian, or Japanese and 
Korean efforts to plant colonies of settlers. There is 
decisive action as well in the rivalry between the Chinese 
way of life, the Russian way of life, and the Japanese- 
Western way of life.” 

Dr. Eddy wrote The World's Danger Zone shortly 
after his return from a stay of some months in China. 
He was in Mukden on the night of its capture by the 
Japanese and later spent some time in Japan. He gives 
a brief popular account of experiences in China and 
Japan, and of conditions in both countries. His great 
fear is that the National government will completely break 
down and that China will become communist. He sees 
communism as “a counsel of despair when China’s evils 
of militarism, lawlessness, corruption and poverty com- 
bine to furnish the fruitful soil for its growth.” The 
Chinese are turning toward Russia as “a means of recov- 
ering from their national humiliation, their lost self-re- 
spect and their lost territory, integrity and sovereignty.” 
Two-thirds of Kiangsi Province is already communist. 
If the League fails in the Manchurian situation Dr. Eddy 
believes that it will be due to “the unwillingness of some 
nations to enter its membership and the refusal of its con- 
trolling members to make use of its machinery.” 
America’s duty is, he believes, first, to avoid war with 
Japan, but to bring to bear all the pressure possible 
through public opinion and diplomatic action. As a last 
resort he would favor the use of economic sanctions 
through joint action by the United States and ™ hangs 

. M.C. 


The Christian College In India. The Report of the Commission 
on Christian Higher Education in India. London, Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1931. $2.00. 

The members of the Commission whose report is 
here presented were chosen from India, Great Britain and 
the United States. The American members were Dr. Wil- 
liam Adams Brown, President Hutchins of Berea Col- 
lege, and Professor Oscar M. Buck of Drew University. 
The terms of reference gave the commission wide lati- 
tude and its recommendations are numerous and compre- 
hensive. We can note here only some of the major and 
less technical findings. 

As Dr. Mott has pointed out in his general survey 
(below), secularism is presenting a formidable front to 
Christianity in India. Bertrand Russell's books are 
“bought by students, Christian and non-Christian alike.” 
In Hinduism and Islam are seen counter movements to- 
ward their own orthodoxies. The Christian task is thus 
enormously difficult. 

Recognition of native leadership comes slowly. ‘“The 
so-called Anglo-Saxon nations share the foible of think- 
ing that the manner in which they happen to behave is 
part of the eternal order of nature. If we had not been 
of different nationalities, it might not have been so strong- 
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ly brought home to us how Scotch the Scotch colleges are, 
how English the English colleges, and how American 
the American colleges, and in comparison with all the 
rest how Indian was the one Christian college we saw 
which was founded by Indian initiative and is entirely 
under Indian control.” 

The varying proportions of Christian students within 
the student bodies create an administrative problem. In 
the Madras Presidency and the Madras States one-fourth 
are Christian while in the north only 6 per cent are 
Christian. 

The issue inevitably emerges, “What is a Christian 
college for?” If the missionary aim is stressed the educa- 
tional program becomes suspect; if it is not stressed the 
validity of the whole enterprise is called in question. The 
Commission holds to the view that the colleges should be 
distinctively Christian, yet at the same time educationally 
of first rank. In general it finds “that the Christian col- 
leges in the large University centres rank academically 
behind the — colleges, but above other aided 
colleges, but that, . their relative standing is not so 
high as it used to be.” 

The Commission admits frankly that the results of 
missionary effort traditionally looked for—conversions 
and baptisms—are not being realized in the colleges in 
any considerable numbers. On the other hand the Commis- 
sion says: “The college, as we seek to represent it, is a 
community within which, in the lives of the Christian 
members of the staff and of the Christian students, those 
fruits may be plainly seen by which Christianity should 
be, and can be, judged. It is by such effects as these that 
religion is being tested in India today, as in other lands, 
and it is by such tests as these that we should desire it to 
be tested.” 


The Present-Day Summons to the World Mission of Chris- 
tianity. By John R. Mott. Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury 
Press, 1931. $2.50. 

In realistic fashion but in hopeful mood Dr. Mott here 
surveys the field of foreign missionary effort. He recog- 
nizes the world drift toward secularism, the force of anti- 
religious drives and the often unfavorable effect of nation- 
alistic movements. He finds everywhere “advancing by 
leaps and bounds vast secular systems of education with 
limitless governmental resources and authority at their 
hack. At the best their attitude toward religion is neutral. 
In practical effect, however, it is more often anti-religious. 
The net influence all over the non-Christian world is to 
develop indifference toward all religion. This tendency 
is strengthened by the aggressive propaganda of anti-re- 
ligious movements, such as the New Thought Movement 
of a decade ago in China, the present Dangerous 
Thoughts Movement in Japan, and everywhere the in- 
sidious cell activity as well as indirect influence of the 
Russian Communistic Youth Movement.” Far from be- 
ing dismayed, he finds the situation more challenging than 
ever. “The great internationalism is the world mission 
of Christianity.” Yet he says solemnly: “It is startling 
to reflect on the imminent possibility that, if we turn a deaf 
ear to the summons of the present most critical and fate- 
ful hour, the world mission of the Christian faith may 
fail.” 

The problems of industry, race conflict, and the de- 
gradation of village life in mission countries are pre- 
sented, and then Dr. Mott frankly faces the scandal of 
duplication of missionary effort and non-cooperation. “In 
one country in the Orient I found nineteen separate de- 
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nominational theological seminaries with an aggregate of 
some 600 students.” Not only on the field but at home he 
finds a need of greater efficiency and more statesmanship. 
“A fresh study,” he says, “of the membership of mission 
boards and their executive staffs, also of the personnel 
directing related auxiliary and cooperative enterprises, 
convinces one that possibly greater than any other need 
at the home base, in fact explaining in part why some 
others are not being more largely met, is the necessity of 
strengthening the leadership of the missionary enterprise. 
This is particularly necessary in all that pertains to pro- 
gram building, policy making, determination of priorities, 
discerning interpretation, and prophetic 


The Community and Social Welfare. By Cecil Clare North. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1931. $3.50. 
Dr. North’s book is of interest to church leaders and 

workers particularly because of his chapter on “The 

Sectarian Organization of Social Work,” but its content 

throughout is such as to give it a preferred place in the 

minister’s and the church worker’s library. The chapter 
referred to gives a sympathetic statement of motives and 
methods characterizing social work by religious groups. 

“The Roman Catholic group has adhered to the theory 

that the church should be the administrator of many if 

not all of the welfare activities of the community. 7 
“The Protestant group, on the other hand, has tended 

to favor the creation of administrative machinery for 
welfare activities outside the church, under private 
secular control, with the church providing the moral sup- 
port, inspiration, and much of the lay personnel for the 
work. . . . The Jewish group in American cities has 
gone even farther than the Protestants in setting up inde- 
pendent secular agencies.” 

The major problems of urban social work are discussed 
in terms of policy, administration and techniques. The 
chapter on “The Community Fund Movement” is of 
especial value to those interested both in the philosophy 
= technique of community organization of social 
work. 

This volume, together with /ntelligent Philanthropy, 
published early by the Chicago University Press, furnishes 
much needed information, interpretation and guidance to 
all who have responsibility for social work, in a parish 
or a whole community. F. E. J. 


Studies in Religious Education. 
L. W. Crawford, co-editor. 
Press, 1931. $3.50. 

This is one of the most useful of recent publications 
in the religious education field. Twenty-nine writers 
have contributed to it, but it has an unusual degree of 
unity for a volume so prepared. 

After a brief historical review by Dean Stolz of Hart- 
ford comes a critical philosophical chapter by Professor 
Georgia Harkness of Elmira putting into words the ques- 
tioning of many persons regarding the new techniques of 
religious education: “The author of this chapter believes 
that the new technique is worth while. Most of it is 
good pedagogy. Yet as one looks over many of the 
current books on religious education one can scarcely 
escape a feeling of depression—not at what they con- 
tain, but at what they leave out. One wonders whether 
religious education in its eagerness to improve peda- 
gogical method has not been somewhat like the man who 
mounted his horse to ride away rapidly in all directions.” 


Philip Henry Lotz, editor; 
Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury 
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The book itself does run in many directions but not 
confusedly. The person engaged in religious education 
is likely to find especially interesting Professor Chave’s 
chapter on Tests and Measurements; Professor Goodwin 
Watson’s chapter on Research; Professor Lotz’ chapter 
on The Week-day Church School; Professor Zoll- 
man’s chapter on the Relation of Church and State; and 
Dr. Bartlett’s chapter on Character Education; also the 
chapters on Catholic and Jewish education. 

An extensive bibliography is appended. F. E. J. 


Our Lawless Police. By Ernest Jerome Hopkins. New York, 
Viking Press, 1931. $3.00. 


Mr. Hopkins acted as field investigator for the Wicker- 
sham Committee’s study of the use of the third degree. 
(See INForMATION SERvicE of September 5, 1931, for a 
summary of the report.) In this volume he discusses in 
popular style the different phases of police lawlessness, 
such as unlawful arrest, the use of “stool pigeons,” un- 
lawful detention (which Mr. Hopkins calls “the central 
practice in the series of police illegality”), violence both 
on the street and in using the “third degree,” unduly pro- 
longed questioning, and other forms of physical and 
mental torture. The author thinks that these methods 
of securing confessions actually amount to an illegal trial 
of the case by the police, and that “issues of guilt or 
innocence, tried outside the law by the police today, out- 
number all those tried under constitutional sanctions in the 
regular courts.” 


The remedies suggested include modification of the 
penal law; revision of the rules of evidence; a more care- 
ful defining of the policeman’s rights and duties in mak- 
ing arrests; revision of court procedure, with provision 
for public defenders; more careful selection of police 
chiefs or commissioners, and better discipline of police 
officials and patrolmen. I. M.C. 


The United States and Disarmament. By Benjamin H. Wil- 
350" New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1931. 


In this volume Dr. Williams, of the department of 
political science of the University of Pittsburgh, brings 
together a great deal of material on the question of dis- 
armament as it affects the United States. Sea power, 
he believes, has lost its importance. Navies are no longer 
as efficient in defense as they were before the days of 
airplanes, and they have lost many other functions in 
consequence of the development of law and order through- 
out the world. It would be in the best interests of the 
United States to act as the “chief sponsor of the reduc- 
tion of armaments.” <A gradual withdrawal from the 
Far East would be “evidence of a higher grade of intel- 
ligence than governments have ordinarily been able to 
show in the handling of imperial affairs.’ Hawaii is 
“the natural base in the Pacific which the United States 
should defend as its farthest outpost” toward the East. 


The protection of commerce may be best obtained, 
according to Dr. Williams, by “the maintenance of peace- 
ful and cordial relations with the world.” A_ better 
method of defending the rights of neutrals than the 
building of strong navies would be further development 
of world organization to prevent wars. The accomplish- 
ments and failures of the several international conferences 
for the limitation of armaments are also discussed. 


C 


King Legion. By Marcus Duffield. New York, Jonathan Cape 

& Harrison Smith, 1931. $3.00. 

The author describes this study of the American 
Legion as “not a history of the Legion,” but ‘a char- 
acter study.” The Legion was organized “with the cordial 
cooperation of the United States Army General Staff,” 
and was “definitely guided toward conservatism by the 
convictions of the early leaders and supporters.” Its 
charter declares that it shall be “absolutely non-political.” 
The adjustment of this article to some of the Legion’s 
activities has caused difficulty for its leaders and “a 
curious artificial erosion of the definition of ‘political’ ” 
has gradually taken place. It was finally determined that 
“controversial issues” meant “issues that were in dispute 
within the Legion itself.” National questions on which 
the Legion can agree are not regarded as “political,” but 
rather as “patriotic,” and its legislative program has ex- 
panded steadily. Many readers will find the chapters on 
the organization’s activities in regard to international 
affairs, on its relations with groups of professional 
patriots, on its opposition to the peace work of the 
churches, and on the controversy over compulsory mili- 
tary training particularly interesting. I. M. C. 


National and World Planning. July, 1932, issue of the Annals 
of The American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 00. 

This volume contains articles on the various aspects of 
social economic planning—the possibility of planning un- 
der capitalism, methods of planning, the use of economic 
sanctions in international affairs, public works planning, 
some considerations with respect to national and world 
planning, and specific illustrations of planning. The 
writers include some of the best informed persons in their 
respective fields and represent a very considerable range 
in subject matter specialization and in point of view. The 
volume aims to give a comprehensive view of the planning 
problem and of proposed approaches to a solution. 

In addition to the articles on planning the volume in- 
cludes the papers presented to The Pacific Southwest 
Academy dealing with theories of population and certain 
pressing problems in political science. A third section is 
devoted to a discussion of the press as a factor in interna- 
tional relations. The volume as a whole is edited by 
Ernest Minor Patterson, professor of economics in the 
University of Pennsylvania. F. E. J. 


The Surplus Farmer. By Bernhard Ostrolenk. New York, 

Harper & Brothers, 1932. $1.50. 

Analyzes the agricultural situation and contends that 
agricultural improvement requires the removal of 
1,000,000 more farmers (which means about 5,000,000 
persons) from the farms to the towns and cities. 


The Country Church in North Carolina. By Jesse Marvin 
Ormond. Durham, N. C., Duke University Press, 1931. $4.00. 
The report of a state-wide investigation of country 

church conditions in the state of North Carolina. Since 

1922 Mr. Ormond has been teaching rural sociology at 

Duke University. He is now professor of practical the- 

ology in the School of Religion of the university. 


The Fiscal Problem of Massachusetts. By the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Inc. New York, 1931. $3.00. 


As a basis for constructive action studies of the 
fiscal problems of each state are a valuable contribution. 
This volume is one of a series which will deal with a 
number of states. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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